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of some documents discovered by Professor A. W. Reed in the records of the Court of Requests.1 They give the story of a dispute that arose out of this unfortunate venture, which really did take place in 1517, and they lend new significance to a state paper that had long been available but had not appeared to have any bearing on the subject,
We may consider the state paper first* It is a patent containing letters of recommendation from Henry VIII to all Christian princes on behalf of John Rastell, Richard Spicer and William Howting, citizens of London.2 These men are described as intending to journey to distant parts of the world "for the accomplishing of certain business of ours and theirs", and all friendly powers are conjured, with an immensity of detail, to afford them favour and protection. The document was sealed on March 5, 1517. By itself it appears unimportant, for it reads merely as if it were a passport for trade through Christendom, But the newly discovered records show that Rastell, Spicer and Howting were purposing to cross the Atlantic and that it was to that project that the grant referred. The words above quoted indicate that the Crown had some share in the venture.
What followed may be gathered, in partial outline, from the proceedings in the Court of Requests. John Rastell, a lawyer, author, and brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, in partnership with Spicer and Howting, made preparations for a voyage to the New Found Land. Its purposes can be inferred only from sidewinds. Fishing was certainly one of them, but colonization was also intended, to judge from a reference to "tools for masons and carpenters, and other engines that he [Rastell] had prepared for the New Lands". Other goods mentioned in the lawsuit look as if they were stores for colonists rather than for fishermen on a temporary visit. Several ships were employed, although we have the names of only two, the Barbara and the Mary Barking*, the others are attested by references to "the fleet" and " the other ships ". It is almost certain that one or more of them belonged to the Navy, for the Earl of Surrey, then Lord Admiral, was endued with some kind of control over the expedition. One of Surrey's satellites, John Ravyn, appears as the villain of the story. He was purser of the Barbara and, according to Rastell, overthrew the project by instigating the shipmasters to allege leaks and deficiencies and so to delay departure until the summer season was too far gone for success. Moreover, Ravyn was further accused of stealing and selling the venturers5
1  Mariner's Minor, Vol. DC, pp. 137-47.TIie Bil1 of Complaint and Answer are reprinted here as No, 69, but the depositions of witnesses have been omitted owing to their great length.
2  No. 68, Letters of Recommendation, 1517.